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ADVERTISEMENT. 


a the midfummer of 1786, a few feeds 


were given me, faid to be thofe of a 


dietetic vegetable, known in France, under 


As I 


was then ignorant of its cultivation and 


the name of the Racine de Difette. 
qualities, I planted the feeds in light earth, 


They vegetated in about a week, and in the 
{pace of two months had acquired ftalks of 
the thicknefs of a goofe-quill, when they 
were tranfplanted into the open air. 
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which was then placed in my hot-houfe. 
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Although this was ‘in September, they 


continued to increafe rapidly, and preferved 


their verdure throughout the winter. In 


this feafon I plucked off fome of the leaves, 
and had them boiled for the table; they. 
were of a fine green colour, lighter* than 
fpinach, and fomething like it in tafte, with 


a flavour fomewhat refembling that of afpa- 


we 


At this period, I took up three roots, 
each about four ounces in weight, -which, 
after boiling, eat very much like parfnips, 


and had the fame fhape of the roots. “a 


So much I had experienced of the culti- 
vation and ufe of this vegetable, when the 
following account of it fell into my hands; 
a tranflation of which I immediately pro- 
cured, and now. publifh, in order to diffufe 

the 
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ee 


the knowledge of fo beneficial an article of 


diet. 
| 

T hough this country doesnot fpontaneoufly 
produce any great variety of vegetables pro- 
per for the table, yet by the introduction of 
foreion produéts, and the arts of culture, it 
nourifhes in its bofom, at this time, the great- 
eft and moft ufeful varieties of fruits, and 
other dietetic vegetables, in the world. Icon- 
ceive, however, every additional article of 
nourifhment, efpecially like this almoft incre- 
dibly abundant, and at the fame time falu- 


tary both to the human and brute {fpecies, 


mut, like the Potatoe which Raleigh brought 
from America, prove an interefting acqui- 
fition to the public. I calculate, from the 
produé of my garden, that a fquare yard of 
srourd, planted with the Mangel Wurzel, 

will yield Firry POUNDS in weight of falu- 
tary food ;¥an abundance equalled by few, if 


e any 
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any other plant hitherto cultivated in Eus 


rope. 


The laft winter was unufually mild; dur- 
ing the whole of which, this vegetable re- 
tained its verdure, as has been already ob- 
ferved: and as it has never experienced any 
other winter here, I cannot determine what 
effect a fevere feafon might produce. I re- 
marked, that the new fhoots augmented by 
plucking the leaves of a preceding growth; 
and that even the ftalks that fhot into flower 
in June 1787, and were accidentally broken 
off, were replaced by frefh ftalks and flowers 
in the fucceeding month; lefs ftrong, in- 


deed, but more numerous. 


As I have lately procured fome feeds 
from the continent, I fhall pay further at- 
tention to the cultivation of this vegetable ; 


and 


own ye 


and hope to add its boreal hiftory, and 


an accurate engraving of it, coloured from . 
‘Mature. : 7 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


-S I am fully convinced, that a great 
population is the fureft indication of 

the happinefs of a nation, and the moft cer- 
tain prefage of its glory; and as I alfo Knows 
that population cannot be advanced, | ° : 
continued in its prefent ftate, but in 
countries in which the neceffaries of life are to 


be obtained in plenty; I have thought it my 


duty to make a root generally known, which, 
in years of fcarcity, will afford to men an 
healthful and agreeable food; which, when 
forage is fcarce or dear, will furnifh cattle, 
as well during the fummer as the winter, 
with a cheap and abundant nourifhment ; 
which, at all times, and in all- countries, 
may be certainly produced in great quanti- 
ties; and of which the cultivation is fimple, 
and the crop gathered in with little trouble, 
and which is eafily preferved. 
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The root, of which I have undertaken to 
give an account, is not known in France, or 
at leaft very little. It has no proper name 
in French, and I have not been able to find 
a defcription of it in any botanical work. 


In Germany, where the greateft advantages © 


have been derived from it, it is called Dick 
Ruben, (the Great Turnip); Dick Wurzel, (the 
Great Root); and Mangel Wurzel, (the Root 
- of Scarcity). I have made ufe of the laft 
denomination, zhe Root of Scarcity, becaufe it is 
a literal tranflation of the name often given to 
it by the Germans, and becaufe it 1s expreffive 
of the properties of the plant which it de- 
notes, It might, indeed, be called the Root 
of Abundance, which would be no great devia- 
tion from the German name, and which 
would be expreffive of one of the principal 
‘properties of this plant; which is, conftantly 
to thrive, and to produce a very great crop, 
even when other kinds of roots and vege- 
tables fail, and when there is a general fcar- 
city of forage. 


This root ought not to be put into the 
clafs of turnips, nor into that of carrots; and 
* although 


(33 


although by its external appearance, and its 
feed, it very much refembles the beet-root ; 
it is fuperior to it in every refpect, and ap- 
pears to form a diftin& fpecies.* Its culture 

B 2 1S 


* I fhall here urge fome reafons, which appear to 
amount to certain proof, that the Root of Scarcity 
ought not to be confounded with the red beet root, nor 
with any kind of beets. If they do not ftrip off the 
leaves of the Root of Scarcity, it does not grow to any 
great fize, or at leaft never arrives to the aftonifhing 
bulk in which we fee it otherwife appear. If, on the 
contrary, they often ftrip off the leaves of the red beet, 
it hardly thrives any more, it is enervated, its vegeta- 
tion becomes languifhing, and its root hardens; and 
befides, it fcarcely ever happens, that the leaves of 
the red beet have the fame tafte with thofe of the Root 
of Scarcity, or grow with the fame rapidity, or attain 
to the fame length. 


As to the white beet, this cannot be compared with 
the Root of Scarcity ; its leaves are curled, and have a 
very earthy tafte; its root is fmall, ill fhaped, forked, 
hard as a horn, and ufelefs. 


If the Root of Scarcity were the fame as the red beet, 
would the farmer fow fo diftinétly both the one and the 
other? Thefe two roots are equally known and culti- 
vated in all the provinces of Germany; but the pro- 


duce 
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is fo eafy, its advantages fo numerous, and 
it will anfwer fo completely the purpofes of 
ea te . Ne any 


duce and the ufe of one being very different from thofe 
of the other, they only cultivate the Root of saree in 
large quantities. 


The red beet, in all the provinces of Germany, has 
a diftingt name, and is called Rothe Ruben; and they 
never give that name to the Root of Scarcity, 


But it is of little confequence to what particular clafs 


of roots this belongs, whether to that of beets, or to 
any other; that which is eflential and inconteftable is, 
that it unites in itfelf all the advantages which I attri- 
bute to it. Ido not pretend to the merit of any in- 
vention, or to have communicated any new difcovery ; 
I have no other defign than to make known to the 
public my experiments and obfervations. If- the 
root, concerning which I treat, is known in fome 
parts of the kingdom, which is very poflible, the people 
muft be ignorant of the manner of cultivating it, and 
of its,advantages, fince it is not fo multiplied as it 


-.ought'tosbe. 


' It is undoubtedly by miftake, that fome perfons have 
given the name of turnips to the Root of Scarcity. 
Monf. Buchoz himfelf, in his work, entitled 4x Eco- 
nomical Manual concerning Plants, has confounded thefe 

two 
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any other forage, that it feems to me to de- 


ferve to be adopted every where, and to have 
the preference, even in the beft years, over 
all other roots with which beafts are nourifh- 
ed. It may be planted in open fields, and 
in lanes; it will fucceed in all lands, and 
efpecially in thofe that are moift and light. 
If in hard and clayey grounds it is prevented 
from making its way far into the earth, it will 
extend itfelf horizontally, and will produce 
above the furface that which the nature of the 
foil hinders from being produced beneath it. 


This moft valuable root is not affected by 


the viciflitude of the feafons, and has no de-~. 
— ftru€tive enemy; the infects and vermin, 


which make ravages on all other kinds of 


B 3 - vegetables, 


two roots; fince he fays, that the leaves of Englith 
turnips refemble thofe of red beet, which is not true; 
for the Englith turnips are in reality only a fpecies of 


tarnips larger than others, of which the rough and 
deeply cut foliage is exaétly like that of all others, and 
_ they are cultivated nearly in the fame manner. Mr, 
- Buchoz, therefore, has been deceived by a miftaken 


name; and what he has {aid relative to the cultivation 
of turnips, applies only to that of the Root of Scarcity. 


. wot 


(Can) 


vegetables, neither touch nor injure it. It is 
not attacked by blafting or mildew, and the 
egreateft drought does not affect its vegeta- 
tion; it does not injure the foil that nou- 
rifhes it; but prepares it to receive, be- 
fore the winter, the corn and other feeds 
which may be intended to be depofited 


in It. 


In order to induce perfons to engage in 


the cultivation of a root fo valuable, and to 


caufe it to fucceed in all hands, I fhall point, 
out the time and the manner of fowing, 
tranfplanting, and cultivating it, and of ga- 
therine in the leaves; which fucceed each 
other, without ceafing, in the greateft abun- 
dance, and which are highly ufeful, efpecially 
for horned cattle. 1 fhall treat of the crop of 
roots, of the manner of preferving them, and 
of the method and time of re-planting them 
in order to obtain feed. I fhall afterwards fhew 
in what manner the roots are to be prepared 
for nourifhing and fattening large cattle, 
and even for rearing young calves, that the 
ewners are defirous of weaning foon after 

their 


ak 
their being calved. I fhall fpeak afterwards 
of the other advantages with which this root 
is attended. lLaftly, I thall make fome 
other obfervations relative to different fub- 
jects of agriculture, of the value and utility 


of which I have been convinced by expe- 


rience, 
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Section ‘I. 


The Time and Manner of fowing the Seed of the 
Root of Scarcity. : 


HE feed of the Root of Scarcity may 
be fown as foon as the weather. will 
-permit the earth to be cultivated, from the 
end of February to the middle of April. 
This feed is fown in the fame manner as that 
of other roots that are tranfplanted ; that is, 
either at random, or in lines, at the diftance 
of five inches from each other: they cover 
it with at leaft an inch of good earth. It is 
neceflary that it fhould be fomewhat thinly 
fown, becaufe the root is Jarge, becaufe it 
will be eafier to clear away the weeds, and 
becaufe the plants will be finerand more vi- 


gorous. This feed is commonly fown ina tgs 

garden, or in a piece of good land, well pre- 
m pared : os ad 1 
By 
ee 


§ IT. 


The Method of preparing the Earth into which 
the Roots are to be tranfplanted. 


When the feed has been fown, the field 
muft be prepared into which the roots are 
to be tranfplanted. It is with thefe roots 
as with all other plants, the more the 
earth is manured, the more thoroughly it 
is ploughed and prepared, the finer and 
larger they become; and the crop of leaves 
is proportionally increafed and multiplied. 
In a middling kind of land the roots pro- 
duced do not weigh more than four or five 
pounds, and they do not produce leaves 
above four or five times; ina good foil they 
weigh from nine to ten pounds, and put 
forth frefh leaves eight or nine times. 


In 1784, I planted fome, by way of ex- 
periment, ina very middling foil, and the 
fineft did not weigh more than five pounas. 
In 1785, I caufed them to be planted in a 
cood corn field, but the land of which was 
| clofe 


(ea 
clofe and hard, and in which they made their 
way into the earth with fome difficulty: they 
weighed, however, from feven to ten pounds. 
In a light, fandy, and rich foil, they grew 
fill larger: fome of them weighed four-' 
teen, and even fixteen pounds. 
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Although the moft favourable feafon, for 


fowing the feed of the Root of. Scarcity, is 


from the month of February to the middle 
of April, it is neverthelefs advantageous to 
fow fome every month, even till June; as by 
that means there will always be plants fit 
for tranfplanting: and wherever there is a 
void place, either in gardens, or in fields, 
there they may be planted. In 1484, the 
fly having four times deftroyed the turnips 
that I had fown, I fupplied their place with 


Roots of Scarcity; it was in the month of 


Auguft, and J neverthelefs gathered the 
leaves three times, and the rocts weighed 
from three to four pounds. In hemp fields, 
after the crop of hemp has been gathered in, 

the 
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the Roots of Scarcity may then be planted ;. 


and this fecond produce, although of a very 
different nature from the firft, will notwith- 
ftanding anfwer very well. 


g 411. 


The Tine and Manner of tranfplanting the Root 
of Scarcity. 


Towards the besinning of the month of 


May, the land being well broken up by the 
fpade, or by the plough, and well prepared and 
levelled by the rake or the harrow, it is then 
proper to take a view of the plantation. If 
the roots are five or fix inches in length, and 
if they are as large as a ftrong goofe quill, 
they may be drawn out of the earth. None 
of their fibres fhould be cut off, but the 
leaves fhould be cut clofe at top, as is done 
with endive. Taking afterwards a plant- 
ing-ftick, make in the earth holes, from 
four inches and a half to five inches deep: 
thefe holes fhould be made in a right. line, 
and chequer-wife, at the diftance of eigh- 

teen 
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teen inches from each other. A root fhould 
be put in every hole, placed in fuch a 
manner, that the tops may be feen a little 
way out of the earth. This is an eafy pre- 
caution, but very efiential, and without 
which they will never fucceed well; thefe 
plants take root in twenty-four hours; and 
aman, whois a little accuftomed to it, may 

plant 1800 or 2000 in a day. * 


§ IV. The - 


a eee 


* Many perfons having found it difficult to procure 
feeds of the Root of Scarcity, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, they have folicited me to render 
it eafy to get them at Paris for the following year. [ 
have been happy enough to prevail on M. de la Planche, 
a refpectable apothecary, in the Rue dz Roule, at Paris, 
to furnifh his fhop with a quantity of them, which I 
have procured for him. He fells them at four Lares a 
pound; the prodigious quantity of thefe feeds that have 
been called for, having rendered them fcarce and dear, 
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Thofe perfons, who are defirous of having any for 
the following year, are requefted to write to M. de la 
Planche in the month of November, in order to deter- 
mine what quantity it will be neceflary to provide. It 
is only towards that time that the price can be fixed, 
which varies according to the nature of the harveft. 
3 Perfons fending orders are requefted to fend their ad- 

‘ drefs ; 
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§ IV. 


The Firft Crop of Leaves, and Method of cul= 
tivating the Root. 


At the end of June, or in the firlt days of 
July, when the outward leaves are become 
about a foot Jong, the firft crop of leaves is 


to be gathered, breaking them off round and | 


near the root. For this purpofe, the thumb 
fhould be placed within, and at the origin of 


drefs; and it -is.alfo.defired, that their letters be. pott- 
paid, and that they remit half the price of the feeds 
ordered, at the rate of four /iwres per pound. The 
other half is to be paid, on receiving the feeds ordered, 
in January, 1787. The feeds will be fent in that 
month, agreeably to the addrefs communicated, and by 
the mode of conveyance that fhall be direéted, 


Thofe perfons, towhom, from their fituation, it may 
be more convenient to apply to me to procure them 
thefe feeds, may fend to me the fame previous notice, 
and may depend upon receiving them at the fame time. 
It is defired that, in both cafes, the letters and the 
money may be fent free of expence. te 


the 
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the leaves, in order to ftrip them off, clofe to 
theirinfertion into the ftem. Thofe leaves only 
fhould be gathered which bend towards the 
earth, and care fhould always be taken to 
leave thofe of the heart of the plant: they will 
thereby be re-produced, and grow more 
quickly. Immediately after this firft crop, 
the ground fhould be turned up once or twice 
with the mattock of the roots. In digging 
the earth this fecond time, the root fhould 
be raifed high with a wooden fpade, and the 
furface of the earth fhould be turned up 
afrefh, fo that every root fhould be cleared 
for an inch and a half, or two inches: they 
will then appear as if they were planted ina 
{mall bafon, of nine or ten inches in’ diame- 
ter. Even a child might eafily perform this 
operation. In light lands, it will be fuf- 
ficient to clear away the weeds, and to dig 
up the earth with the fpade. After this fe- 


cond operation, which is a very effential one, 


nothing more is neceflary but to gather in 
the crop. It is from this moment that the 
roots begin to grow large, and to increafe in 
an aftonifhing manner; and it is not advan- 
‘tageous tg them to have other encroaching 

vegetables 
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vegetables for their neighbours: for both air 
and room are neceffary, in order to give full 
effect to their inconceivable power of vege- 
tation. 


§ V. 
The Produce of Leaves. 


In a good land, the leaves may be plucked 

off thefe roots every twelve or fifteen days. 

I have remarked, more than once, that, in 
the fpace of twenty-four hours, their leaves 

increafe from 25 to 30 lines in length, and 
from 18 to 20 in breadth; and alfo, that at 

the fecond crop, they have been from 28 to 

-30 inches in length, and from 20 to 22 in 

breadth. This account will appear exagge- 

rated, till experience fhall have demonttrated 

its truth. 


§ VI. Their 
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Their Use for Cattle. , ; 


Oxen, cows, and fheep, readily eat thefe 
leaves, they nourifh them, and they are even 
fattened by them. They are given to them 
entire, as they come from the field. Poultry 
will eat them, when cut fmall, and mixed 
with bran. Even horfes will like thefe leaves 
very well, and may be fed with them during 
the winter. Nothing more is neceffary for 
this purpofe, but to cut them fmall, with 
fuch an inftrument as I fhall defcribe, when I 
come to fpeak more particularly of the roots. 
Hogs will eat thefe leaves very willingly. 
, * MATERIAL OBSERVATIONS, . 
After repeated experiments, well eftablith- 
ed, and made under my own eyes, I may 
venture to affert, that milch cows, and which 
it is intended to continue as fuch, may, with- 
| C out 
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out the leaft inconvenience, eat of thefe 


leaves, for their whole nourifhment, during — 


eight, and even to fifteen following days. 


From the very firft days, they will give a 


greater quantity of milk, and cream of the 
very beft quality: butif they fhould be con- 
tinued to _be fed with this forage only, it 
would foon be apparent, that they fattened 


at a furprizing rate; in a fhort time the milk 
will diminifh, and the fubitance turn entirely © 


to fat. Thefe leaves produce the fame effect 
on fheep and oxen; from whence a judgment 


may be forrned of the creat facility, with 


which they may be fattened, by this fpecies 
of nourifhment alone. 


In order to keep milch cows in fuch a 
manner, as to caufe them. to continue to 


produce their full quantity of milk, it is ne- * 


i 


ceffary to mix with thefe leaves, from time; .* 


to time, a third ora fourth part of that kind® 


of grafs or herbage, with which they have’ 
been generally nourifhed. This grafs, or 


herbage, may be given to them once every 


day ; or one day in three they may “be fed — 


with itentirely. By this fimple method only, 
| the 
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the cows will always be rendered aftonifh- 
ingly productive, and their milk will be ex- 
cellent. Thefe obfervations refer only to 
thofe cows, who are conftantly fed in ftalls. 


When there is an appearance of rain, or 
bad weather, a fufficient quantity of the 
leaves fhould be provided for two or three 

oS : days ; ; but it is neceffary to turn up the heap 
into which they are formed, in order to pre- 
vent their being too warm. The repeated 
crops of thefe leaves do not give more 
trouble, than any other kinds of green fo- 

; rage, which it is neceflary to mow, to reap, 
or to gather in fields or meadows, and which 
muft equally be collected together, and con- 
veyed into barns or ftables. If there be any 


Root of Scarcity; which a child may break 

off and gather, while it is neceflary that men 
» fhould be employed in mowing other kinds 
. of forage. : 


When a quantity of this root is planted, 
proportioned to the number of cattle which 
are to be fed or fattened, we may be certain 
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of being able to furnifh them with leaves 
enough for the time they will be wanted, 


even during the greateft and the longeft. 


droughts; in fhort, to the very time in 
which they may begin to eat the roots. I 


have endeavoured to reduce the leaves of the © 


Root of Scarcity to dry forage, and I have 
fucceeded; but I would not advife any per- 


fon to repeat the experiments that I have 


made for this purpofe. The trouble of col- 
leéting and preparing them for dry forage, 
and the little advantage that they were pro- 
ductive of in this way, caufed me to re- 
nounce the defign of making this ufe of them. 
Thefe foft and tender leaves are withered by 
the heat of the fun; it requires much time to 
dry them out of it; the leaft rain, even the 
dew itfelf, rots and reduces them to nothing; 
they difappear, as if they had been in an 
oven. ‘The only method of fucceeding then 
is, to pafs a thread through the middle of 
every leaf, and to hang them to dry in the 
air; but a cow would eat as many of thefe 
dried leaves in one day, as would nourifh it 


for eight when they were green. This ope-_ 


ration is alfo too long, too troublefome, and 
; . too 
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too expenfive, for the inhabitants of the 
country: but the great utility of the root 


itfelf will more than counterbalance this dif-. 


ficulty. 


§ Vil. 
The Uje of the Leaves for Men. 


The leaves of this root will alfo afford to 
men an wholefome and agreeable food; they 
have not an earthy tafte, like beets; their 
tafte refembles that of the Cardon a’ E/pagne, 
and they may be eaten in the fame manner. 
They may be dreffed in different ways; they 
are confidered as a kind of {pinage, and are 
preferred to it by many perfons; they may 
be eaten from the fpring to the month of 
November; by their continual re- production, 
and great abundance, they are highly ufeful 
to farmers, to country people, and in all 
houfes in which there are many fervants. 
The roots, when dreffed, they may eat them- 
“felves i in the winter; and they may bedreffed 
many ways. The Root of Scarcity is a very 
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good root, of an agreeable tafte, much fu- 
perior to the red beet, and at leaft equal 
to the turnip. The leaves which the roots, 
when kept in a cellar, produce during the 
winter, are very tender, and extremely deli- 
cate in fide difhes. ; 


§ VIII. 
Crop of the Roots. 
The commencement of fharp frofts deter- 


mines the time for the crop of roots: in 
1785, I began on the 14th of November; in 


1784, I had been obliged to do it on the 


15th of October. A fine day muft be chofen 
for gathering in this very valuable crop, 
though at the hazard of doing it many days 
before it.is neceflary: it is important to the 
prefervation of this root, that it fhould be 
kept perfectly dry. The day being fixed, — 
thefe roots fhould be gathered in the morn- 
ing, and left upon the place whereon they 
erew, that they may be dried by the air and 
by the fun, Children may follow thofe who 

| reap 
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reap the roots, and may clofely cut off all 


the leaves. This operation may be per- 
formed the evening before, or even fome 
days before the harveft. In the evening all 
the roots fhould be collected together; if 
they have been well aired, they may be put 


under cover in acellar, or in any other dry 


place, where they are not in danger of being 
hurt by the froft, if there is no reafon to be 


apprehenfive of rain, they may be left in the 


field in which they were gathered during the 
night, and removed the next day to the place 
in which they are to be depofited. If the 
weather will permit them to be left in the air 
two or three days, it will be advantageous to 
them. They fhould not be handled roughly, 
either in removing them, or in difcharging 
them into the cellar, or other place where they 
are to be kept; for asthey have a very thin 
rind, they are eafily bruifed, and then they. 
do not keep fo well. : 


C4 § IX. Of 


< 1x. 


Of the Choice of thofe Roots which fhould be 
preferved for producing Seed. 


The time of gathering in the crop is the 
feafon for choofing thofe roots which are 
proper for producing feed. ‘Thofe which are 
only fit for this purpofe, are thofe which have 
attained to a middling fize, which are f{mooth, 
even, of a rofe colour without, and white 
within fide, or marbled with red and white: 
fuch are the marks which diftinguifh thofe 
which it is proper to preferve and cultivate. 
Thofe which are all white, or all red, are 
either degenerated, or are true beets, of 
which the feed, by the neglect of the culti- 
vators, has been mixed with that of the Root 
of Scarcity. The roots, which are intended 
for the production of feed, fhould be kept 
feparately from the others, in a place where 
they are fecured from dampnefs and from 


froft. 


§ X. The. 


§ xX. 


T be Time and Manner of re-planting thofe Roots, 
which are intended to produce Seed. 


At the beginning of April, thofe roots 
ought to be put into the ground which are 
intended for feed; they fhould be placed at 
the diftance of three feet from each other ; 
as their ftalks are from five to fix feet in 
length, it is neceffary to give them fences of 
feven feet in height, funk a foot and a half 
into the earth; thefe fences fhould be ‘inter- 
woven with fmall twigs, and fhould form a 
kind of hedge-row. Againft this hedge-row 
the ftalks fhould be. tied, in proportion as 
they extend in length, that they may not be 
broken by the wind, 


§ XI. 
Tbe Crop of Seed, and Manner of preserving it. 


This feed commonly ripens towards the 
end of October; it fhould be gathered im- 


mediately 
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mediately after the firft white frofts appear ; 
.then the ftalk fhould be cut, and, if the 


weather will permit, they fhould be raifed 


up againift a wall, or palifade; if the weather 


be bad, they may be tied together in hand-_ 


fuls, and hung up under fhelter in an airy 
place, till they are well dried. The feed 
may be then taken, and preferved by being 
put into bags, as is done by other garden 
feeds. 


Every root, when tranfplanted, may pro- 
duce from ten to twelve ounces of feed. 


. XT 


T he Manner of preventing the Roots from de- 
generating. 


The feed of the Root of Scarcity degene- 
rates, like all others, if care be not taken to ' 
change the foil every year, or at leaft every 
two years; that is to fay, to fow in a firm 
foil that which has been produced i in a light 
and fandy foil, and ina light foil that which 

has 
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has been produced ina firmand kard ground. ~ 
Thus the cultivators of thefe two kinds of 
land, by every year changing tneir feeds, will 
afford to each a reciprocal benefit. This 
feed may be preferved in its full eek for 
three or four years, 


SI. 


Tbe Means of preferving thefe Roots from the 
Month of November to the End of Fune. 


If the ftock of roots be confiderable, and 
if they cannot be depofited in the houfe, it 
is neceflary, many days before the crop, to 
caufe ditches, or trenches, to be dug in the 
fame field, or in fome other place, which 
during the winter may be fecured from rain; 
after having left the infide of thefe ditches. 
to dry, during eight or ten days, you may 
put a little ftraw at the bottom, and at the 


fides; you may then place your\roots, one 
_by one, in thefe ditches, handling them 
gently, and taking the precaution of clearing 
them from all the earth which furrounds 
them, 
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them. You are then to cover the laft roots 
with ftraw, and to throw upon that ftraw 
three feet of that earth which has been dug. 
out of the ditches. You fhould beat this 
earth well, and form it into fuch a fhape, 
with fhelving fides, that the water may run 
from it the more eafily, 


§ XIV. 
The Dimenfions of the Ditches, or Trenches. 


The dimenfions of thefe ditches fhould be 
proportioned to the height of the ground, or 
to its declivity. They may be made from 
two to four feet in depth; their length is 
indifferent, and depends upon the quantity 
of roots to be depofited in them; their 
breadth is generally about three feet and a 
half. : 


As thefe roots have the very beneficial pro- 
perty of keeping without alteration to the 
month of June, it-will be advantageous to 
multiply the ditches, and to make one for 

every 
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every month’s confumption, beginning with 


the month of March, that being the time 
about which there is generally an end to the 
ftores of provifion collected from winter con- 
fumption. I recommend multiplying the 
ditches, becaufe that thefe roots, when they 
are expofed to much air, after having been 
long deprived of it, will not keep for a long 
time frefh: and this inconvenience may be 
prevented by multiplying the number of 
ditches. 


§ XV. 
The Necefiity and Manner of making a Vent. 


It is abfolutely neceffary that every ditch 
fhould have a vent, by which the fermenta- 
tion of the roots may be exhaled: without 
this precaution, all that you attempt to pre- 
ferve under-cround, will be rotted or fpoiled. 
IT will point out the manner in which this 
vent fhould be made. Before any thing 1s 
put into the ditch, you fhould fet up in the 
middle of it a fmall pole, of fix or feven 

feet 
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feet in length, and two inches in diameter; 
then place your roots in the ditch, and dif- 
pofe them in fuch a manner as to make a 
floping heap, raifed in the middle, with 
fhelving fides; when the ditch is full, and 
the roots are raifed inthe middle, half a foot 
above the level of the earth, you fhould twitt 
round the pole a rope of hay of about an inch 


in thicknefs, taking the precaution not to - 


bind it too hard; you fhould then throw the 
earth over it, placing it, and beating it down, 
in the manner that has been before men- 
tioned. When the ditch is well covered in, 
and finifhed in the form of a coffin, you may 
-then pull out the pole, the hay will remain 
in the hole, and the exhalations, which the 
roots throw out in fermentation, will evapo- 
rate through that paflage. At the end of a 
few days, you.fhould cover this hole with a 
bit of hollow tile, and when the fevere frofts 
come, you fhould ftop it up with a flat 
ftone. 


§ XVI. The 
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Wee, : § XVI. 
Ihe Manner of preparing the Roots for the 
Nourifbment of Cattle. 


In order to caufe thefe roots to be eaten 
by all kinds of cattle, it is neceffary to cut 
them into {mall pieces, after having well 


wafhed and cleaned them. We employ for 


this purpofe a fharp inftrument, made of a 
blade of iron a foot long, and two inches 


_ broad, and twifted into the form of an S; in 


the middle of the two branches of the S is 
foldered a focket of about two inches lone; 
in this focket 1s fixed a wooden handle 
of about three feet fix inches in length; 
with this inftrument, which, at firft view, 
appears intended to imprint the letter § 
upon any body, they cut thefe roots with 
as much regularity as facility. This ope- 
ration is performed in a tub or trough 
intended only for this purpofe. A man 
may in one hour’s time cut into fmall 
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weeks, with the lean cattle that are intendé 
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pieces a quantity of roots, fufficient fon - Bh 
nourifhment of twelve oxen for a day. Be § 
fore the roots are-caft into the trough, it is le 
neceflary to fplit them, and cut theminto 4 
quarters. It 1s advantageous to mince thefe - 
roots into {mall pieces, of the fize of a.nut. 
I have remarked, that when this is done, 
cattle thrive better with them. 


§ XVII. us yaeieta ae 


"For Horned Cattle. pee : he | q 


Prepared in this manner, thefe roots may” 
be given, without any mixture, to any horned” 


cattle, and to fheep, efpecially to thofe that 
are to be fattened; but if it be neceflary to 
hufband the roots, there may be-mixed with ~ 
them a quart or more of hay and of chopt 
{traw; it is even advantageous to obferve 
this method, during the three or four tie 


to be fattened: the hay of trefoil, of lucerne, : 
and fainfoin, Be is the beft for ‘this BD 
pote. 


~ 


| Thofe ae who have, ‘or who will pro- 

secure, an inftrument for cutting dry fodder, 

; ot to that which is fuccefsfully and ad- 

1 vantageoufly made ufe of in Germany, will 

‘faye much time, and watte lefs of their pro- 
~-vifions. 


er. § XVIII. 

hed for Horfes. 

a if During all the winter horfes may be fed 
with this root, adding, however, half ftraw 
and hay, cut and mixed together. Being 
© fleek 5 but when they are hard worked, it 
few oats. This is the practice in thofe pro- 
vinces of Germany, in which this root almoft 


. ppli fae chic place of meadows, and of which 
a breed of horfes is well known, and 


t Be fmall, raw, and mixed with the fat or 


" thus fed, they will become fat, ftrong, and. 


| will be neceffary to add from time to time a- 


fi dee Y D milky 


roots, as other {wine will by different kinds 


; quantity o ought alfo to be proportioned t 


refpecting the beafts: thofe that are fed | 
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milky drink, which is generally given the Law. 
They will become as fat by eating the e. 


of food, which are obtained with more ex- 
penfe and trouble. FY 


lls 
§ XIX. | 
| ee 
Of the Quaniity of thefe Roots to be given 
different Kinds of Cattle. 


The quantity of thefe roots, that fhould © Ys 
be given in a day to eat to different kinds of 
beafts, fhould be regulated by ‘hh a 
dry fodder that is given them, and which, 
indeed, ought always to be added (for ie 
is neceffary every day to give them oa Tittle 
before they are made to drink) ; and: this ; 


the fize and condition of the beatts. Renal 
is alfo to be had to the views of the outed 


order to be kept, fhould eat lefs than tho: a 
which are intended to be fattened ova 
As the fize of thefe roots As. different 
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cording to the goodnefs of the foil which 
produces them, we cannot fix the quantity * 
by the number of roots, nor can we afcertain 
the quantity to be given to every beaft by 
weighing the roots; many perfons would 

neither have time nor conveniencies for 
' weighing them; and I fhall content myfelf 
with relating the following facts, which will 
throw upon this fubject all the light of which 
it is fufceptible. 


In the month of May, 1785, I planted fix- 
teen thoufand’ and fome hundreds of thefe 
roots, in a field containing two acres and 
an eighth, Heidelburgh meafure: this mea- 
ure is the fame, as I am affured, as that of 
orrain 5 the acre containing 250 roods, 
e rood ten feet, and the foot ten royal 
A ches. _ From the beginning of July, till 
e 15th of November, feven cows and three 
Ives were conftantly fed from the produce 
ofthe leaves, mixed with a third or fourth 
a % Bthier herbage, as I have before mentioned; 
-and@ from the 20th of November they eat the 
roots cut fmall, in the manner that I have 
ey pointed out. The cows had two 
meals 


-meals a day, each confifting of fixteen or 
eighteen pounds of roots, mixed with fo ro 
pounds of chopt ftraw or hay: with this nou- e 
rifhment their. milk was as good, and -as 
plentiful as it had ever been, and they were 
in the beft condition pofiible. thy 


§ XX.) 


The Method of Fattening Omen. ; 


I fattened four very lean oxen; and gave) — 
at firft to each, twice a day, twenty pounds 


\ of thefe roots, mixed with five pounds» 0: 

i after grafs, or of chopt hay. At the exe 
“s fi, piration of a month, in confequence of in= 
Ms ftru€tion that I had received from an in- ‘ 
a BY , telligent and obferving farmer, I caufed ‘ 
ig their chopt hay to be omitted, and fubfti-" 
tuted five. pounds of roots in its room. . 
; Thus they lived, for two months, upon t t 

‘ only; and.at .the end of three month ; 
es? they were fufficiently fat for fale. ao 
re. always readily devoured this food, becau Bip.) 
vine ; is well-tafted, tender, and requires no | yee 
ae | | —— paration. 
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4 paration.. I have remarked, that it is ad- 

__-vantageous to give to oxen, as weli as to 
cows, their day’s allowance, at two or three 
‘times; they will thereby fatten fooner, and 
there will be nothing fpoiled or loft, as often 
happens, when their day’s allowance is given 
to them all at once. 


’ From this recital, which is exact and faith- 
| ful, it will be eafy to conclude what quantity 
.49 of roots are neceflary for nourifhing a cow, 

*) and fattening an ox; how much an acre of 
land may produce, when the roots are planted 


at eighteen inches diftance, agreeably to what 
T have already faid; and how many oxen may 
_be fattened, or cows kept, ag the Bromittes | 
of an acre. 
3 4 ) 
Four months are commonly requifite for 
_ fattening an ox, with the provifions that it is 
. 4 ; fual to make them eat. Now thefe roots will 
? Keep eight months in the year; and the leaves, 
which anfwer the fame purpofe, will furnifh 
fourifhment for the four other months; the 
attle then to be fattened with thefe roots 
may be renewed three times in the years; or 


CRRA 
thofe whom it is propofed to keep, may be 


fed conftantly with them, during the whole 
courfe of the year. 


§ XX. 


The nett Produce of an Acre of Land, Lor- 
rain Meafure, 3 


In order to fave cultivators fome trouble, 


in calculating what quantity of roots may be : 


produced in an acre of land, Lorrain mea- 
fure, which is nearly equal to half an acre 
of France, I will ftate here the method of 


* 


ia 


proceeding in that calculation, and of fhew- — 
ing the refult. The acre of land contains 


250 {quare roods, the rood contains ‘ten feet,- 


and the foot ten royal inches: the arpent then 
comprehends 2,500,000 fquare inches of fur- 
face; but every fquare of 18 inches contains 
(multiplying 18 by'18) 324 fquare inches; 
and thus, in dividing 2,500,000, by the 
number of fquare inches neceffary to every 


root, it will be found, that 7,716 roots may 


be planted in an acre of Lorrain, placing 
, them 


+ os a fraation in this atcalatiGn : id 
Be this may be difregarded. 
~ As to the weight of the roots, as that de-- 
pends upon the goodnefs and nature of the 
_ foil wherein they are planted, it muft con- 
a fequently depend upon the choice made of 
the land. But it may here be obferved, that 
if the land be but middling, and little dung- 
ed, thefe roots may be planted a foot, or 
fifteen inches diftance from each other; but, 


a good foil, eighteen inches fhould always 
be allowed. ag eal 


; Many of the inhabitants of Puttelange, 
and all the farmers who have imitated me, 
4 _ have fucceeded as I have done; but thofe 
who have not conformed to my directions 
Felative to the plantation and culture, thofe 
_ who have funk their plants too deeply into 
a .. earth, thofe who have fet them too 
near to each other, or who have mixed 
them with other kinds of roots, and who 
bat have not attended properly to ‘their cul- 
am: — have not fucceeded: they would 
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undoubtedly have attributed to the nature of 
the root, and to the foil, that want of fuccefs _ 
which was the effect of their negligence, if 
many of their neighbours had not fucceeded. 


If in every province fome perfon could be 
found fufficiently benevolent to fow a large 
quantity of the feed of the Root of Scarcity, 
and to diftribute the plants to all thofe who 
fhould be defirous of cultivating them; if 
fome one fhould alfo condefcend to teach,’ 
at the fame time, the methods of planting, cul- 
tivating, and ufing them, he would certainly 
render a very important fervice to the inhabi- 
tants of the country, to thofe who cannot de- 
rive information from the Memoirs which 
are publifhed by government, or by the 
learned ; becaulfe they are neither acquainted 
with them, nor underftand them; and are 
ignorant even of the exiftence of thofe perio- 
dical publications, which frequently announce 
ufeful difcoveries, and interefting inventions, 
The inhabitants of the country continue in a 
ftate of ignorance, only becaufe pains is not 


taken to communicate inftruction to them; 


they 
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they live in a ftate of apathy, only becaufe 
the proper meafures are not adopted for 
awakening their induftry, and exciting their 
ardour, | | 


The keeping a cow will greatly con- 
: tribute tor’the felicity of the family of 
the labourer and the’ mechanic, &c. He 

who has not hitherto been able to do 
~ this, becaufe he has not been able to feed 
sone, may eafily in future enjoy this advan- 
tage; let him rent but a little foot of 
eround, and there cultivate the Root of 
Scarcity, and he may keep his cow; and 
the milk which fhe will produce, in lef than 


i. a month, will pay the rent of his ground. 
|. The peafant, who has hitherto been able to 
_ ‘ew but ‘one cow, will be enabled to keep 


‘two or three, if he will apply ‘Aimielt to the 
cultivation of the fame root. 
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§ XXII. i 
Farther Advantages refulting from the Waicisa. ly 
tion L ibe Root a ig | 
: y aM * 


Befides the jaetiealle which I have already. i 
enumerated, the Root of Scarcity alfo. pof- 
feffes many others; and I fhall here particu- 
larly mention the certainty of an abundant. 
crop, however inremaperatet may be the fea~ 
fons. “a ° . 


If this Root be cultivated, it will not be 
neceffary that cattle fhould pafture in the 
meadows, and eat the produce of them, du- 
ring the fummer ; but all the grafs, whichthe © 
- meadows produce, may then be converted * 
into hay. How much, indeed, may they — 
not fell of'it, fince, even during the winter, 
they may at léaft fave two-thirds of it? And, 
in fhort, as the Root of Scarcity will render 
it eafy to feed beaits in the ftable during the 
whole year, this circumftance will alfo 


greatly 
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greatly increafe the quantity of dung, which 
is fo neceffary in agriculture. 
a 
In confequence of thefe advantages, forage 
may always be kept at a moderate price ; for 
this root yields 4 much greater produce than 
‘other kinds of forage, and furpaffes them 
even in thofe years in which they are the 
moft favourable. When this root is be- 
come fufficiently known, cultivators will un- 
doubtedly prefer it to all the other kinds of 
forage. | : 


The numerous experiments that I have 
made, efpecially in the year 1785, relative to 
the culture, the produce, and the ufe of the 
Root of Scarcity, have convinced me, that 
it deferves.to obtain a decided preference 
over all other roots, and even over. turnips. 
Whether I am-partial, or enthufiaftick in my 
attachment to it, may be determined by con- 
fidering the reafons which I am now about 
to enumerate. ; 
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§ XXIII, 


Recapitulation. 


1. This kind of Root may be eaten by 


men during the whole year: it is agreeable’ 
and wholefome, and does not caufe flatulen- 
cies, as turnips do. 


2. As the Root of Scarcity is not attack- 
ed by the caterpillar, or by any other infec, 
its fuccefs is certain every where: it fuffers 
nothing from the viciffitude of the feafons. 
Neither our own turnips, nor thofe of Eng- 
land, poffefs theie advantages. 


3. The leaves of the Root of Scarcity 
afford an excellent food for all kinds of cattle, 
during four months in the year; whilft tur- 
nips produce’ leaves only once a year, and 
even then are tough, and injured by infects. 


4. The Root of Scarcity may be well pre- 
ferved during eight months in the year, and 
are 
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are not fubjeét to become rotten, as is the cafe 
with turnips; which, from the end of the 
month of March, become ftringy, tough, and 
fpungy. 


s. ‘There is no kind of turnips which ever 
fucceeds perfectly ; they often fail entirely, 
efpecially inhard lands; they require alight, 

good, and fandy foil; but the Root of Scarci- 

* ty will fucceed every where; the cultivators 
of different kinds of lands may be equally 
affured of fuccefs; and farmers and labourers 

may be greatly benefitted by this refource. | 


6. The milk produced by cows who have 
been nourifhed for fome days together with ; 
turnips, contracts a tafte like tallow, or flroneg, 
four, and difagreeable; but thofe, who are 
fed with the Root of Scarcity, produce both 


milk and butter of an excellent qualityiowe<: « - 

: . t 

After this parallel, which I have made with | 

an exact regard to truth, and which will un- | 
doubtedly be verified by all thofe for whom | 


I have procured the feed of the Root of 


Scarcity, it will no more, I hope, be con- 
ae founded 
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diftrat, and thofe prejudices, which this new —* 
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large fpecies of ie shi ‘hak bibean or q 
known and cultivated in Gerth a 
which now. is generally neglected, | aes | 
count of the inconveniencies that I have 
ea out. | ne ai a a 
a is 
This excellent fincas i afford fubtiftentie — 
to all kinds of cattle, and efpecially at and 
time when gral, fo ufeful and neceffary to ¥ 


cattle, is yet fcarce ; and it will be feen, byt “ i 


0 

their vigour and their fleeknefs, how ri i oe 
e . if 

has contributed to their health. a slat iat 
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The Root of Sane is never difliked byad 
cattle; they eat it always with the fame 
avidity, and the fame pleafure; and they 
have nothing to fear from thofe unhappy ac- 
cidents, which fometimes refult from the ~ 
ufe of turnips. How much is it to be wifhed es 
that thefe united advantages, which are found- 
ed upon conftant experience, may deftroy that 


Root: may, pethaps, at firft infpire among : oz 
the French ; for it is only in fome provinces 
of Germany, in which it is cultivated with = 
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The ae of ‘Gade pa? Sy obliged fare 
aes to kill many cows, and’ having hindered | 
_ them, for two or three years; from bringing ~ 
®. up the number of calves that-they have ce- 

iS nerally been ufed to do, the price of prow — 
vifions, of butter, and of milk, has been in- — 
__ creafed in fuch a manner as ‘was.never before _ : 
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known, In order to ftop the progrefs of this — 
advance in the price of provifions, which 
feems as if 1t would become fill more con- 
fiderable, it is neceflary to encourage country 
farmers to apply themfelves, ftill more than 
ever to the breeding of horned cattle; the 
Root of Scarcity will furnifh them with the 
means, and ‘will deftroy the pretext com- 
monly employed by farmers, that they can- 
not deprive themfelves of the milk of their 
cows, which is fo neceffary for their own 
fubfiftence, and that of their families. By 
making ufe of the Root of Scarcity, they 
may, with a little care and trouble, wean, at 
ten or twelve days old, thofe calves that they 
are defirous to rear. 


From the third day, itis neceffary, once -« 


a day, to give to calves newly calved a 
little milk lukewarm, in a wooden bowl; 
whether they drink it, or not, 1s of little 
confequence; it will be fufficient, if they 
moiften their lips with it. They will drink it— 
willingly when they are eight or ten days old; 
and from that time they fhould no more be 
fuffered to approach their dam: they fhould 

then 
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then give them to drink, morning and even- 
ing, during three or four days, milk from 
the cow; and at noon, inftead of milk, fome 
warm water, in which a little flour is mixt, 
fhould be given thern. From the time 
they are twelve days old, no more milk un- 
mixt fhould be given them, either morning 
or evening; but only water, lukewarm, mix- 
ed with flour and a little milk: this regimen 
fhould be continued during four or five days, 
after which they fhould be fed in the manner 
following. 


From the fourth day, a little bran, in the 
palm of the hand, fhould be offered from 
time to time to the calf; when it begins to 
lick the bran, a fmall quantity of it fhould 
be laid before him, and a handful of hay; 
and this fhould be continued till the twelfth 
day, the time in which he will have learn- 
ed to eat. It) is. neceflary ‘to take. carey 
that the place in which this food is put 
fhould be very clean, and that it be fwept 
every time frefh food is given. After the 
expiration of twelve days, there fhould be 


given him, every day, three times a day, 
13) leaves 


Cee y) 
leaves of the Root of Scarcity, cut fmall, and 
mixed.with one third hay; and twice a day 
he fhould have clean water given him to 
drink. If it be winter, the root itfelf will 
fupply the place of the leaves. When the 
calf is four or five weeks old, the bran may 
be omitted, and it may be fed with ftraw and 
hay cut {mall, and mixed in equal quantities 
with the roots or with the leaves. It will be 
neceflary every time to take away all that the 
calf fhall have left, and to give him his pro- 
vifion quite frefh, that he may not be dif- 
eufted with it. The calves, who are brought 
up in this manner, will graze when they are - 


fix weeks old, and will fucceed very well, as 


I have proved by experience. 


§ XXV. 


Of the Culture of Carrots, in thofe Fields in 
which Barley bas been fown. 


To the preceding obfervations concerning 
the Root of Scarcity, I think it alfo proper 
to add thofe that I have made relative to 

fome 


eae, 
fome other objects of agriculture, little known, 
or little practifed, in Lorrain, and in the 
bifhopricks; and which may, notwithf{tand- 
ing, be ufeful to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, in good.as well as in bad years. 


In all good lands, but efpecially light anda 
little moift, which are defigned for the produc- 
tion of barley, a double crop may always be 
obtained. When the barley is fown, and bu- 
ried under-ground by the plough, or by the 
harrow, the feeds of carrots may be lightly 
ftrown over the field, and the roller may be 
paffed twice over it, which will be fufficient 
to bury the feed under-ground. As the bar- 
ley will not hinder the carrots from thriving, 
a rich crop may be gathered in the month 
of November. If there is timeto clear and 
to weed the carrots, they will be the finer. 
No one can be ignorant, that carrots are an 
excellent food both for men and for beatts. 
Many perfons are accuftomed to cut the leaves 
of carrots at different times; but I have ob- 
ferved, that this operation hardens them, and 
tends to impede their vegetation. 
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§ XXVI. 
Of the Culture of Spurrey, and its Advantages. 


The /pergula, or fpurrey, is a plant which 
may be made ufe of in the year in which it is 
fown, and which re-produces itfelf by its 
feed, and not by its root. ‘The cultivation 
and the ufe of this root are fo totally un- 
known in this province, that even its name 
is hardly known. ‘This kind of fodder is, 
however, extremely advantageous, and is 
fo productive and fo quick in its growth, 
that it may almoit be procured in the mo- 
ment of need; and in light lands, neither 
plough nor horfes are requifite for its culti- 
vation. After the crop of corn, may be 
fown four or five pounds of this feed upon 
the ftubble in an arpent * of land; and the 
earth muft be {wept three or four times with 
a bundle of thorns. In about five or fix 
weeks, there will be found in this field an 
abundant pafture for horfes, oxen, cows, | 
and fheep. The cows which are fed with © : 


* An arpent is a meafure of land, containing 400 a 


perches {quare, of 10 feet each. i 
“Chis 
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this fodder, give a great abundance of milk 
of the very beft fort; and the butter: that 
they produce is the beft that can be for keep- 


‘ing. In Brabant and in Holland, where this 


kind of fodder is the moft cultivated, the 
butter that is produced by the cows which 
are fed with it, is fo much efteemed for 
its goodnefs and its firmnefs, that thofe 
veffels, which are intended for long voyages, 
are particularly provided with it; and it goes 
by the name of /purrey butter. 


When they take the advantage of a day of 
rain in order to fow the fpurrey feed, it fprings 
up from the fourth day. In hard lands, it is ne- 
ceflary, before fowing the feed, to pafs an iron 
harrow over the ftubble; and, after the feed 
has been fown, to make ufe of a bundle of 
thorns. The feed of this forage may be pro- 
cured from the corn-faftors, or may be fent 
for from Antwerp. 


In order to naturalize fpurrey in our coun- 
try, it is neceffary to fow it in the month of 
April, and to reap it in the month of Auguft. 
The hay that it produces, although of a dif- 


agreeable {mell and colour, is eaten with avi- 
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dity by horfes, oxen, cows, and fheep. ‘They 
prefer it even to the beft hay, and it is ex- 
tremely nourifhing. All poultry, and efpe- 
cially pigeons, will eat this kind of feed, in 
preference to any other. 


§ XXVII. 


ws 


A Method of procuring a Supply, in cafe of a 
e Scarcity of Hay. ? 


It appears from experience, that when the 
months of April or May are dry, and there 
is much violent wind, the harveft of hay is 
far from being abundant. In order to pro- 
cure, at fuch times, a fupply of fodder, it is 
requifite that prudent and vigilant farmers 
fhould then cultivate a part of their fallow 
lands; and they fhould fow rice, barley, and 
oats, mixed with vetches and lentiles. At 
the beginning of Auguft, when the rice be- 
gins to grow to an ear, they mow and make 
hay of the ftalks of thefe plants, and thereby 
fupply the deficiency of hay from the mea- 
dows; and the fields which have produced 
this hay will again furnifh the fame kind of 
pafture. This feed-time may be the better 

attended 


ieee 
attended to by hufbandmen, as their principal 
labours will then be fufpended. 


§ XXVIII. 


A new Method of making Hay, from the Produce 
of artificial Meadows. 


In this province they are happily in the 
cuftom of fowing much trefoil, lucerne, fain- 
foin, &c. but as few perfons are acquainted 
with the proper method of reducing thefe 
plants into dry fodder, almoft every body 

deftroys the leaves and the flowers, which are 
the beft part, and leave only the ftalks. I 
fhall, therefore, point out the manner of 
avoiding thefe inconveniencies. 


It is neceffary that ftakes fhould be pro- 
vided of eight or nine feet in leneth, about 
the thicknefs of a man’s arm; the quality of 
the wood is indifferent. In thefe upright 
ftakes, holes fhould be pierced on all fides, 
fifteen inches one from the other; and through 
thefe holes fticks fhould be put of an inch 
and a half in diameter, and about four feet 


in length. ‘Thefe ftakes fhould be driven 
inte 
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